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means difficult to understand what we have called
" the historical basis of reaction" on a mechanical
analogy. There is a certain well-known class of
" machines " which also ct act/' so to say, upon one
" historical" basis of reaction : the phonograph is
one example, and the pianola another. But the
moment we mention these machines we know that
the acting man is something different. Why is
this so ?

The explanation is easy. The phonograph and
machines of a similar type give forth what they have
received with all its specificity. The acting man
usually does something else, or rather, something
more. An actor in the theatre or a boy who recites
a poem by heart may be said to give forth in its very
specificity what they have received during their
personal history; but these are exceptional cases.
Which features, then, constitute the difference
between the acting man of everyday life and the
" actor" upon the stage ? We have said already
that the actor on the stage gives forth what he has
received just as he received it. What then does
the uhistorical basis" of reaction mean in the
ordinary acting man, if it does not mean specific
determination for actions created by personal history ?

There is no doubt that the historical basis means
nothing but a certain limited totality of possibilities,
a sort of warehouse or reservoir as it were, but
nothing specific. At least it is in this respect, as
a mere totality of possibilities, that the historical
basis comes into account in a real action. The
acting person uses this basis, but he is not bound